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been so tumultuous would not have made the
least stir," " She inspired in me," wrote a
woman who in politics had followed quite an
opposite course, "that sort of pity which I
feel when I hear an account of the fervors of
the ancient prophetesses, or of our own con-
mlsionnaires. . . . She gave me the idea of a
moral hermaphroditism."

The disappearance of the earthly form of
Madame de Stael was not regretted by her
children. They would gladly have drawn a
veil over it, because there was not a single
opinion passed by the world which did not
clash with their own worship of her. Their
mother, they thought, no longer belonged to
them. The world had during her life only too
truly stolen from them her person and her
heart But in bringing her back to the do-
mestic temple, they desired to raise an endur-
ing monument over her tomb. Therefore
they published in 1818 and 1821 the manu-
scripts she had left to them; namely, " Con-
siderations upon the French Revolution " and
" Ten Years of Exile." The " Considerations "
is, together with the book on' "Germany,"
the most important of Madame de Stael's
works. In publishing these manuscripts her
children not only offered her, in the words of
a contemporary, " brilliant and public obse-